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PART  1 .      STEPS  TAKEN  IN  PREPARING  THE  APPLICATION  FOR  PLANNING  GRANT 


A.    ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  proposed  administrative  organization  was  developed  over  a  period 
of  several  months  when  the  City's  first  Model  Cities  application  was 
being  prepared  (February-September,  1966).  Many  individuals  from  both 
public  and  non-public  organizations  and  agencies  participated  in  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  alternate  proposals  and  in  the  final  selection 
of  the  organizational  structure  which  is  described  in  Part  5  of  this 
appl i cation. 

It  was  reviewed  by  representatives  of  groups  and  organizations  in  the 
Model  Neighborhood  area  right  up  to  a  final  meeting  on  April  12,  1968. 
The  administrative  structure  is  designed  so  that  the  details  of  citizen, 
as  well  as  public  agency,  involvement  can  be  worked  out  in  the  writing 
and  approval  of  the  bylaws  under  which  the  City  Demonstration  Agency 
would  be  empowered  to  operate. 

In  developing  this  application,  the  Mayor's  staff  worked  in  close 
liaison  with  the  Regional  Office  of  HUD  as  community  groups  and  organi- 
zations began  to  meet  with  the  Mayor  and  his  representatives  to  discuss 
a  possible  Model  Neighborhood  planning  grant  for  the  Hunters  Point- 
Bayview  area  of  the  city. 

No  detailed  work  was  done  on  a  formal  application  until  it  was  finally 
determined  that  there  would  be  substantial  community  support  for  a 
Model  Neighborhood  program.    This  was  in  accord  with  the  Mayor's  firm 
position  that  the  main  effort  to  initiate  and  prepare  an  application 
should  come  from  the  community  itself. 


Meanwhile,  a  Letter  of  Intent,  dated  March  26,  1968,  from  the  Mayor  to 
HUD  was  filed  to  notify  the  Federal  agency  that  an  application  for  a 
San  Francisco  planning  grant  was  to  be  prepared.    Subsequently,  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Council,  composed  of  more  than  40  Model 
Neighborhood  agencies,  citizen  groups,  and  varied  organizations,  advised 
the  Mayor  that  the  community  strongly  desired  a  Model  Neighborhood  project 
in  its  area.    The  Mayor  then  assigned  a  public  agency  to  work  with  the 
Council  and  other  interested  groups  and  individuals  in  the  community 
in  preparing  a  formal  application  for  a  Model  City  planning  grant. 

Coordinating  this  assignment  with  a  similar  one  being  executed  by  the 
Mayor's  Assistant  Deputy  for  Development  for  another  City  area,  a  series 
of  final  meetings  resulted  in  which  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
community  discussed  in  detail  with  representatives  of  the  Mayor  the 
content  of  the  eight  parts  of  the  planning  grant  application.  Prominent 
in  these  intensive  workshop  meetings  were  representatives  of  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Coordinating  Council,  Hunters  Point- 
Bayview  Joint  Housing  Committee,  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit 
Community  Development  Corporation,  Area  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (EOC), 
and  the  Hunters  Point  Young  Men  for  Action  organization.    Agreement  was 
reached  on  the  entire  contents  of  the  Application,  incorporating  the 
desires  of  the  community  as  they  could  best  be  determined  and  meeting 
the  requirements  in  the  December,  1967  Program  Guide  for  Model  Neighborhoods. 
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Copies  of  the  Application  are  being  distributed  now  to  community  leaders 
and  organizations  in  the  Model  Neighborhood.    Wider  distribution,  ample 
to  meet  all  demands  and  to  insure  that  every  resident  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  his  views  on  all  aspects 
of  the  application  at  community  meetings,  will  be  carried  out. 

These  community  meetings  will  be  preliminary  to  the  public  hearings  on 
the  application  to  be  held  by  the  City's  governing  body,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  as  required  by  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966.    The  anticipated  approval  of  the  required 
resolution  by  the  governing  body  will  be  forwarded  to  HUD. 


B.    PARTICIPATION  AND  COMMITMENT 

Key  roles  in  the  preparation  of  this  application  were  played  by  the  five 
community  organizations  mentioned  above.    A  substantial  share  of  the  credit 
is  attributed  to  the  many  residents  of  the  Hunters  Point-Bay view  community 
who  put  in  long  hours  over  many  months  in  numerous  informal  group  discussions 
and  door-to-door  contact  calls,  worked  through  and  with  neighborhood 
organizations  such  as  the  Bayview  Merchants  Association,  and  contributed 
hard-earned  and  scarce  personal  funds  for  surveys  and  research  in  order 
to  gain  support  for  a  Model  Cities  Program  in  the  area.    There  has  been 
constant  contact  between  the  staffs  of  the  neighborhood  organizations  and 
the  residents.    In  many  of  the  organizations  most  of  the  persons  employed 
are  themselves  residents  of  the  area.    Residents  have  also  been  employed 
by  a  few  consultants  in  carrying  out  various  studies  and  interview  surveys. 
Special  tribute  is  also  due  to  the  community's  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Spokesman,  for  its  efforts  to  advise  the  entire  community  of  the  potential 
benefits  that  could  evolve  from  a  Model  Cities  planning  grant. 

Recent  studies  and  surveys  of  the  area  have  supplied  much  of  the  informa- 
tion utilized  in  this  report.    Among  these  are  the  "Initial  Statement  of 
Social  and  Physical  Development  Alternatives  for  the  Hunters  Point-Bayview 
Community",  (March  1968),  prepared  by  Planning  Consultants  Marshall  Kaplan, 
Gans  and  Kahn,  and  the  "Preliminary  Housing  Programs  for  Bayview-Hunters 
Point",  (August  1967),  both  prepared  for  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non- 
profit Community  Development  Corporation,  and  "Hunters  Point  Residents 
Interview  Survey  Report"  (August  1966),  prepared  by  Hal  Dunleavy  Associates 
for  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  Joint  Housing  Committee.    The  Research 
Analyst  of  the  area  EOC  office  has  analyzed  all  data  supplied  by  its 
resident-workers.    The  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  have  analyzed  the  Housing 
Report  of  the  Development  Corporation. 

Commendation  is  also  due  to  the  unrelenting,  stubborn  efforts  of  many 
community  organizations  and  individuals  who  continued  to  press  for  a 
Model  Cities  program  after  a  discouraging  earlier  attempt  last  year  to 
gain  complete  community  support  was  frustrated  by  a  small  pocket  of 
residents  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  neighborhood.    The  revised 
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boundaries  represented  in  this  application  delete  this  cul-de-sac 
dominated  by  opponents  of  a  Model  Cities  grant  for  the  overall 
benefit  of  the  community. 

Overall  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  final  application 
for  this  neighborhood  was  assigned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  in  coordination 
with  the  Model  Neighborhood  program  for  the  City  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mayor's  Assistant  Deputy  for  Development. 
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PART  2.    IDENTIFICATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD 


A.  ELIGIBILITY 


The  proposed  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood  forms  the  major  part  of  one 
of  Sap  Francisco's  five  "target"  areas,  established  by  the  City's  Economic 
Opportunity  Council. 

Urgency 

All  five  EOC  Target  Areas  contain  social,  economic,  and  physical  deficiencies. 
However,  problems  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area  are  especially  critical 
because  of: 

(a)  The  25-year  old  "temporary  war  housing  project"  on  the  ridge  of  Hunters 
Point,  and  the  problems  that  will  occur  with  rehousing  its  residents 
when  it  is  demolished; 

(b)  Continuing  -  perhaps  rising  -  unemployment  problems  among  the  residents; 

(c)  A  preponderance  of  youth  in  the  population  of  the  area,  with  accompanying 
school  dropout  and  youth  unemployment  problems; 

(d)  Past  riots  within  the  area  and  the  threat  of  future  riots  which  are  dis- 
turbing to  residents,  as  well  as  to  the  City  and  the  Nation; 

(e)  The  proven  inability  of  past,  fragmented  programs  to  cope  with  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  the  highly  inter-related  problems  of  the  area; 

(f)  Former  public  policies  which  resulted  in  an  excessive  concentration  of 
public  housing  in  the  area.    While  this  phenomenon  may  have  its  causes 
in  such  forces  as  the  World  War  II  crisis,  activity  in  the  Hunters  Point 
Shipyard,  the  existence  of  cheap,  developable  land,  and  the  policy  of 
least  resistance  in  choosing  post-war  public  housing  sites,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  many  of  the  ghetto  aspects  of  the  area  are  the  result 

of  public  policies. 

(g)  Other  aspects  of  public  neglect  such  as  unfinished  and  inadequate 
infrastructure,  incompatibly  mixed  industrial  and  residential  land  uses, 
poorly  maintained  open  spaces,  and  an  unkempt  waterfront; 

(h)  Extreme  deficiencies  in  community  facilities  and  services  -  e.g.  educa- 
tional, recreational,  cultural,  shopping,  and  other  commercial.  The 
proposed  Model  Neighborhood  has  been  cited  as  the  area  of  San  Francisco 
with  the  most  need  and  the  least  amount  of  services. 
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Potential 

Other  reasons  for  proposing  that  high  priority  be  given  a  Model  Cities  Program 
in  the  area,  concern  the  existence  of  factors  which  would  make  such  a  program 
feasible: 

(a)  Plans  for  a  redevelopment  project  to  build  low  to  moderate  income  housing 
in  the  area; 

(b)  Plans  for  an  industrial  park  redevelopment  project  in  the  area; 

(c)  Large  amounts  of  vacant  and  publicly-owned  land  available  for  housing, 
recreation,  and  other  public  uses,  at  reasonable  cost; 

(d)  The  many  well  kept  houses  in  the  area; 

(e)  Interesting  topography  with  excellent  views; 

(f)  Shoreline  development  possibilities; 

(g)  Potential  for  citizen  involvement.    As  previously  discussed,  it  was  the 
•interest  of  broadly  representative  citizens  groups  that  brought  this 
application  to  the  fore.    That  same  interest  by  the  citizens  hopefully 
can  be  harnessed  to  move  the  program  toward  fulfillment  of  its  goals. 
There  is  recognition  by  leaders  in  the  area  that  the  Model  Cities 
approach,  with  all  its  limitations,  offers  the  best  chance,  to  date, 

to  attack  area  problems  in  a"  comprehensive  manner,  and  thus  overcome 
them.    The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Joint  Housing  Committee,  which  is 
collaborating  in  the  planning  of  the  housing  and  redevelopment  projects, 
has  recognized  that  really  meaningful  rejuvenation  of  the  neighborhood 
requires  social  and  economic  development  measures  which  are  more  com- 
prehensive in  scope,  and  will  apply  to  a  larger  physical  area,  than 
that  which  can  be  undertaken  through  urban  renewal  projects  alone. 


The  Model  Neighborhood  boundaries,  as  indicated  on  the  following  map,  should  be 
viewed  as  study  boundaries,  subject  to  possible  revision  during  the  planning  or 
later  stages  of  the  program,  especially  if  adjacent  areas  should  themselves 
develop  an  interest  in  joining  into  the  program. 
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Areas  in  Early  Development 

d -WESTERN  ADDITION,  AREA  2 

6 -VERBA  BUENA  CENTER 

f -CHINESE  CULTURAL  and  TRADE  CENTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 


I     I  Areas  in  Operational  Planning 

g-HUNTERS  POINT 
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 RAPID  TRANSIT  CORRIDOR  STUDY 

□ Areas  Proposed  to  the  Agency 
for  Operational  Planning 

i-ITALIAN  CULTURAL  and  TRADE  CENTER 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  INC. 


AREA  OFFICES 


CENTRAL  CITY 
272  Fifth  Street  —  391-0210 
CHINATOWN  -  NORTH  BEACH 
1074  Stockton  Street  —  397-5305 


HUNTERS  POINT  —  BAYVIEW 
183  Navy  Road  —  647-1540 
135  Harbor  Road  —  647-9446 
369  Northridge  Road  —  647-6630 
988  Gillman  —  822-6371 
211  Hahn  —  586-3909 


HUNTERS  POINT  - 
1449  Mendell  Street 


BAYVIEW 
—  826-8890 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

CHINATOWN  -  NORTH  BEACH 
722  Columbus  Avenue  —  986-4020 
MISSION 
3064  24th  Street  —  648-3365 
1401  -  18th  Street  —  SK  2-3600 
301  Cortland  Avenue  —  UN  1-3265 


MISSION 
828  Valencia  Street  —  282-8505 

WESTERN  ADDITION 
1360  Fillmore  Street  —  922-3500 


WESTERN  ADDITION 
1785  Sutter  —  922-0928 
2500  Sutter  —  931-9266 

919  Divisadero  — 922-1455 
591  Haight  —  626-9300 
633  Hayes  —  626-5101 


DELEGATE  AGENCIES: 


O.R.  BAIL  PROJECT 
880  Bryant  Street  —  552-2202 

PERFORMING  ARTS  WORKSHOP 
1530  Buchanan  Street  —  931-9228 

ADULT  LANGUAGE  CENTERS 
Chinatown-North  Beach 
36  Waverly  Place  —  392-4627 

Obrero  Language  Center 
580  Capp  Street  —  647-4567 
SELF-HELP  SERVICES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
465  Post  Street  —  982-4161 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  EDUCATION 
2340  Clay  Street  —  567-1154 
BAYVIEW  -  HUNTERS  POINT 
NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

4701  Third  Street  —  285-0200 
POTRERO  HILL  MANPOWER  PROJECT 
953  De  Haro  Street — 648-1444 
OPERATION  OPPORTUNITY 
(THE  MISSION  REBELS) 
674  South  Van  Ness  Avenue  —  431-2226 
HORIZONS  UNLIMITED 
2277  Mission  Street  —  285-2171 


S  A 


A/ 


LOCATION  OF  LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROJECTS  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


1.  Holly  Courts.  118  Apts.  1940 

2.  Potrero  Terrace.  469  Apts.  1941 

3.  Sunnydale.  790  Apts.  1941 

4.  Valencia  Gardens.  246  Apts.  1942 

5.  Bernal  Dwellings.  208  Apts.  1953 

6.  Westside  Courts.  136  Apts.  1943 

7.  Harbor  Slope.  226  Apts.  1956 

8.  Potrero  Annex.  172  Apts.  1955 

9.  North  Beach.  229  Apts.  1952 

10.  Ping  Yuen.  234  Apts.  1952 

11 .  Alemany.  164  Apts.  1955 


12.  Hunters  Point(A).  317  Apts.  1953 

13.  Hunters  Point(B).  100  Apts.  1959 

14.  Yerba  Buena  Plaza.  608  Apts.  1955 

15.  Hunters  View.  350  Apts.  1956 

16.  Alice  Griffith.  354  Apts.  1962 

17.  Yerba  Buena  Annex.  211  Apts.  1961 

18.  Ping  Yuen  North.  194  Apts.  1961 

19.  Hayes  Valley.  310  Apts.  1963 

20.  J.  F.  Kennedy  Towers.  98  Apts.  1966 

21.  Mission  Dolores.  92  Apts.  1966 

22.  Woodside  Gardens.  110  Apts.  1967 


GOLDEN 


GATE 


FAMILY  INCOME 

15  percent  or  more  of  the  families  have  incomes  below  $3,000 
Less  than  15  percent  of  the  families  have  incomes  below  $3,000 
Source:    1960  Census 


GOLDEN  GATE 


CONDITION  OF  HOUSING 


Less  than  90  percent  of  dwelling  units  are  sound  with  all  plumbing 
faci 1 i ties 


90  percent  or  more  of  dwelling  units  are  sound  with  all  plumbing 
facilities 


Source:    1960  Census  of  Housing 
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B. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEDERALLY-AIDED  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 


Project  or  Program 

Outside  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Urban  Renewal  Projects 


Status  Target 
(Percent  Completion 
Completed)  Date 


(Butchertown  and  Hunters  Point 
Redevelopment  Projects  are 
mentioned  in  Section  5b.) 

Federal  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE) 

Arguello  Park 

Buena  Vista 

Glen  Park 

Great  Highway 

(In  process  of  application: 
Duboce  Triangle,  Alamo  Square, 
Bernal  Heights.) 

Inside  the  Model  Neighborhood 

Programs  of  the  San  Francisco  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  (funded  through  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity)  -  Listed  in  Part  5b. 


1969 


Level  of 
Funding 
(Net  Project 
Cost)  


Western  Addition  A-l 

95% 

1970 

$  16,103,000 

Western  Addition  A-2 

5% 

1980 

42,127,000 

Golden  Gateway 

50% 

1972 

13,602,000 

Diamond  Heights 

40% 

1975 

5,149,000 

Yerba  Buena  Center 

5% 

1978 

51  ,288,000 

1,112,082 
563,365 

1  ,425,606 
792,606 


Butchertown  and  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Projects  - 
Listed  in  Part  5b. 
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Health  Services  (Through  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Public  Health). 

Tuberculosis:  $25,000° 
Other  care:  5,000 

Estimated  annual  Federal  share:  $30,000 


Educational  Services  (Through  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  -  Title  I. 

Estimate  1967-1968:  $417,000 


Employment  Services  (Through  California  State 
Employment  Service). 

MDTA  -  Institutional  Training 

Fiscal  Year  1968: 
Fiscal  Year  1969: 
Adult  Opportunity  Center: 
Youth  Opportunity  Center: 
Concentrated  Employment  Program: 
(Through  Economic  Opportunity  Central 
Office). 

Housing  Services  -  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority 
(Public  housing  -  annual  subsidy  for  amortizing 

development  costs,  plus  interest,  over  a  40-year 

period):  $465,000 


Economic  Development  Administration  (Through  San  Fran- 
cisco. Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Survey  and  Planning  Grant:  $125,000 

Public  Works  (Through  Department  of  Public  Works). 

Pilot  Incinerator  Project  $430,000    (Completion:  1970) 


$590,000 
550,000 
142,000 
103,000 
900,000 


Social  Services  (Through  San  Francisco  Department  of 
social  services  -  public  assistance). 


Including  AFDC,  OAS,  ATD,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Medically  Needy  (including  cash  grants  and 
administrative  costs). 

Fiscal  Year  1966-1967 


Community  Action  Program  (Through  San  Francisco 
EOC).  (0E0) 

Estimate  based  on  anticipated  grants,  all  of 
which  have  not  been  approved  by  0E0  to*  date. 

(Includes  legal  assistance,  Head  Start,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps). 

Fiscal  Year  1968-1969 
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Tables:    Neighborhood  and  City  Conditions 

STATISTICAL  PROFILE 


Model 

Percent  of 

Item 

City  Total 

Neighborhood  4/ 

City  Total  4/ 

POPULATION  1/ 

Total 

740,316 

29,886 

4 

White 

604,403 

12,200 

2.1 

Negro 

74,383 

16,200 

22 

Other  (Oriental) 

61  ,530 

1  ,490 

2.3 

Born  in  Puerto  Rico 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Born  in  Mexico 

16,451 

575 

3.5 

Born  outside  United  States 

142  ,531 

350 

.25 

Percent  nonwhite 

18.4 

59 

POPULATION  DENSITY  3/ 

Total  Housing  Units 

310,559 

8,094 

2.6 

Housing  units  per  acre 

34.36 

18.9 

Number  overcrowded 

19,060 

2,040 

11 

Percent  overcrowded 

6.5 

25.3 

FAMILY  INCOME  1/ 

Total  Number  of  Families 

182,027 

7,080 

3.9 

Number  of  families  with  incomes 

less  than  $3,000 

24,511 

1  ,290 

5.3 

Percent  of  total  with  incomes 

less  than  $3,000 

13.5 

18.2 

UNEMPLOYMENT  1/ 

Males  14  and  over  in  civilian  labor  force 

211  ,765 

6,520 

2.9 

Number  unemployed 

14,200 

630 

4.4 

Percent  unemployed 

6.7 

9.6  2/ 

Females  14  and  over  in  civilian  labor  force 

141 ,722 

3,500 

15 

Number  unemployed 

7,576 

300 

4 

Percent  unemployed 

5.4 

8.6 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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Item 

City  Total 

Model 

4/ 

Percent  of 

Neighborhood 

City  Total 

4/ 

WELFARE 

Persons  under  21 

208,542 

10,192 

4.9 

Percent  of  families  receiving  AFDC 

payments  (1963) 

3. 

0 

10 

8 

Persons  65  and  over 

93,608 

1  ,398 

1.5 

Number  OAA  recipients  (per  1 ,000) 

16. 

0 

9 

3 

CRIME  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Total  number  of  persons  under  18 

181  ,532 

13,456 

7.5 

Juvenile  arrests 

4,507 

NA 

Juvenile  court  cases  per  1,000  (Age  8-18) 

55 

50 

6 

Criminal  offenses  (1960)  per  1,000 

68 

62 

HOUSING  1/ 

Total  housing  units 

310,599 

8,094 

2.6 

Number  of  substandard  units 

57,677 

951 

1  .6 

5/ 

Percent  of  substandard  units 

17. 

6 

11 

7 

5/ 

Number  of  dilapidated  units 

5,321 

78 

5/ 

1.5 

5/ 

Percent  of  dilapidated  units 

1  . 

7 

1. 

0  5/ 

EDUCATION 

Number  of  persons  13-17  (1960) 

41  ,834 

2,303 

5.5 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  in  high  school 

34,076 

1  ,880 

5.6 

Percent  persons  13-17  enrolled  in  high  school 

81 

77 

Total  number  of  persons  25  and  over 

491  ,732 

14,500 

3 

Percent  over  25  with  less  than  8  years 

education 

17 

30 

HEALTH 

Infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  (1963) 

25 

27 

Incidence  of  tuberculosis  per  1,000 

population  (1960) 

0. 

8 

0 

.5 

1/       Source:    1960  U.  S.  Census 

2/       Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  this  figure  as  10-15%  in  early  1968. 

3/       1964  Land  Use  Survey,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning 

4/       "Model  Neighborhood"  figures  and  "Percentage  of  City  Total"  figures  were  estimated 
by  adjusting  Census  Tract  data  (Census  Tracts  L4,L5A,L5B).    The  Model  Neighborhood 
population,  within  the  tentative  study  boundary  areas,  is  80%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  these  three  tracts. 

5/       Computations  of  substandard  and  dilapidated  housing  in  the  Model  Cities  Neighbor- 
hood are  greatly  distorted  because  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  apparently 
counts  the  existing  temporary  housing  as  standard. 
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GENERAL  PROBLEM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS 
San  Francisco 

.    "San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  truly  great  cities  of  the  world.    To  resident 
and  tourist  alike,  it  is  the  embodiment  of  charm,  beauty,  culture,  and  gracious 
living.    It  has  developed  this  image  by  blending  some  of  the  finest  attri- 
butes of  the  East  and  West  Coasts  within  the  framework  of  a  cosmopolitan 
environment.    It  probably  has  a  wider  range  and  greater  mixture  of  all 
races,  religions,  nationalities,  and  cultural  backgrounds  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size.    To  most  people,  San  Francisco  symbolizes  excitement 
and  opportunity.    It  is  one  of  the  most  important  centers  in  the  fast- 
growing  West.    Perhaps  one  of  its  greatest  attributes  is  its  compactness. 
Within  easy  distance  from  their  residences,  people  can  work,  find 
recreation  and  entertainment,  and  develop  social  contacts.    In  short, 
the  diversity  and  balance  even  within  its  small  districts  have  qiven 
the  City  its  special  character. 

"But  San  Francisco  is  changing.    The  changes  stem  partly  from  national 
trends,  partly  from  Bay  Area  trends,  and  partly  from  the  City's  own 
special  quality.    For  example,  like  other  urban  areas  throughout  the 
country,  San  Francisco  is  losing  manufacturing  firms  and  employment 
to  suburban  areas  and  is  experiencing  an  increase  in  low-income  groups. 
But  of  more  significance  is  the  dramatic  change  in  the  composition 
of  its  population.    The  family,  which  is  considered  the  cornerstone 
of  society,  is  leaving  San  Francisco,  primarily  for  the  suburbs,  and 
being  replaced  by  unrelated  indi viduals--the  widow  or  widower,  the 
bachelor,  and  the  working  girl.    The  competitive  pull  of  the  suburbs 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  families—especially  those  with 
chi ldren--feel  that  the  suburbs  offer  more  desirable  environmental 
amenities  (e.g.,  parks,  playgrounds,  gardens,  lack  of  congestion), 
better  public  facilities  (e.g.,  schools),  and  homes  with  greater  land 
area  and  conveniences  at  prices  more  in  keeping  with  family  income.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  families  with  children,  San  Francisco,  more  than  any 
other  major  city  in  America,  has  been  a  victim  of  the  lure  of  the 
suburbs  even  though,  paradoxically,  its  percentage  of  locations  suitable 
to  families  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  America. 
In  1960,  families  with  children  constituted  only  slightly  more  than 
23%  of  the  total  households  in  San  Francisco,  the  lowest  ratio  of  any 
major  city  in  the  country.    As  a  result,  San  Francisco  suffers  from  a 
dearth  of  middle-income  families,  traditionally  the  foundation  of  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  our  society. 

"The  City  officials  of  San  Francisco  recognize  that  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  these  changes  are  many,  varied,  and  complex.    All  of  these 
problems,  of  course,  cannot  be  solved  by  local  government.    For  example, 
local  action  alone  is  not  enough  to  eliminate  urban  poverty;  nor  do 
local  governments  have  the  power  or  the  resources  to  solve  problems 
that  are  reflections  of  national  unemployment  patterns.  Furthermore, 
some  of  San  Francisco's  problems,  such  as  those  relating  to  area-wide 
transportation,  can  be  solved  only  through  a  co-ordinated,  regional 
effort.  1/ 


1/  Final  Report,  San  Francisco  Community  Renewal  Program,  1965 
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"But  local  government  can  work  effectively  toward  solutions  to  some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  physical,  social,  and  economic  change. 
Among  such  problems  are  those  stemming  from  requirements  to  provide 
adequate  space  for  housing  and  industrial  and  commercial  uses;  to 
maintain  facilities  and  structures  in  usable  condition;  and  to  ensure 
that  residents  and  workers  have  easy  access  to  their  homes  and  places 
of  employment.    In  the  solution  of  these  problems,  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  physical  and  spatial  aspects  of  the  community  is  of  vital  importance. 
While  it  is  true  that  renewal  of  physical  structures  alone  cannot  com- 
pletely solve  the  social  and  economic  problems  that  are  by-products  of 
change,  it  can  contribute  measurably  to  such  solutions.    Because  physical 
and  socio-economic  problems  are  interrelated,  a  city  that  "keeps  its 
house  in  order"  is  much  more  likely  to  limit  the  scope  and  intensity 
of  major  social  and  economic  disorders  than  one  that  does  not."  1/ 

Model  Neighborhood 

The  area  originally  designated  as  the  Hunters  Point-Bayview  community 
lies  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.    Its  rough 
boundaries  are  the  Bay  on  the  east,  Bayshore  Boulevard  on  the  west,  the 
city  and  county  boundary  on  the  south,  and  Army  Street  on  the  north. 
In  all,  the  area  embraces  approximately  3,500  acres  of  land  --  ranging 
from  the  flat  land  which  characterizes  the  larger  Bayview  area  to  the 
ridge-like  hill  of  Hunters  Point,  with  its  spectacular  views  of  the 
City  and  the  Bay.    This  ridge  is  presently  covered  with  unsightly 
"temporary  Housing"  built  to  house  Navy  personnel  during  World  War  II. 
Some  800  units  still  remain  out  of  the  original  2,700,  and  are  now 
owned  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  and  rented  to  low-income 
families  as  public  housing. 

Early  in  the  City's  history  railroad  lines  were  established  which 
divided  the  southeast  portion,  in  which  the  Model  Neighborhood  is 
located,  from  the  rest  of  the  city.    The  development  that  occurred  in 
the  southeast  portion  has  served  to  make  it  the  "wrong  side  of  the 
tracks" . 

This  area  was  subdivided  into  a  gridiron  pattern  of  rectangular  lots 
and  blocks.    This  alone  would  not  have  been  seriously  adverse  --  nearly 
all  of  San  Francisco  was  subdivided  in  this  manner.    But  this  subdivision 
pattern  was  particularly  ill-suited  for  the  irregular  terrain  of  the 
Hunters  Point  ridge.    Development  was  thus  deterred. 

* 

An  undesirable  mixture  of  land  uses  developed  juxtaposing  tanneries  and 
meat  rendering  plants  with  residences.    Still,  during  the  1920's  and 
30 ' s  housing  was  built  in  the  Bayview  area  adjacent  to  the  Hunters  Point 
ridge  so  that  a  sort  of  equilibrium  was  established  between  the  resi- 
dential and  industrial  uses.    Being  difficult  to  develop,  the  Hunters 
Point  ridge  remained  vacant  and  unbuilt.    But  a  measure  of  its 
residential  potential  is  the  fact  that  prior  to  World  War  II  serious 
proposals  were  frequently  made  to  develop  it  for  quality  housing. 


1/  Ibid. 
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During  World  War  II  the  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard  was  expanded,  and 
because  it  was  one  of  the  few  large  vacant  areas  in  the  City  the  ridge 
became  the  site  for  the  emergency  housing  war  workers. 

With  the  barracks-Tike  housing  there  were  also  built  temporary  schools 
and  a  temporary  shopping  center.    It  may  be  noted  that  much  about  this 
development  was  good.    Its  street  pattern  somewhat  related  to  hill 
contours  and  was  in  some  sections  an  improvement  over  the  former 
gridiron  subdivision.    However,  the  development  still  reflected  the 
level  of  automobile  usage  of  the  war  years,  far  below  current  usage. 

The  war  housing  was  built  for  temporary  use,  but  one  type  of  occupancy 
after  another  extended  the  existence  of  the  units.    Immediately  after 
World  War  II  the  temporary  housing  was  used  by  returning  servicemen  and 
others  confronted   with  the  postwar  housing  shortage.    As  other  housing 
became  available  these  families  moved  out  passing  the  temporary  dwellings 
to  Negro  families  who  continued  moving  into  the  San  Francisco  area  in 
the  years  following  World  War  II. 

Although  the  temporary  housing  on  the  Hunters  Point  ridge  was  becoming 
permanent,  it  continued  to  be  regarded  as  what  it  has  always  seemed  to 
be       temporary  Federal  housing  that  was  to  be  torn  down  any  day.  So 
the  temporary  school  buildings  were  not  replaced  by  permanent  ones. 
The  utility  lines  built  of  wartime  materials  were  not  replaced. 
Community  services  and  amenities  were  not  provided  iri  a  normal  way. 
Buildings  that  were  temporary  and  scheduled  for  demolition  seemingly 
did  not  warrant  the  maintenance  that  permanent  structures  might. 

As  maintenance  was  deferred  the  problems  of  the  "temporary"  construction 
were  aggravated,  and  the  area  came  to  be  a  much  less  desirable  living 
area. 

New  freeways  and  major  traffic  arteries  roughly  paralleled  the  earlier 
railroad  lines  so  that  the  City's  residents  could  travel  about  without 
occasion  to  go  in  or  through  the  Hunters  Point  area.    From  the  highway 
the  ridge  with  its  bare  rocky  back  and  the  rows  of  dun  colored  housing 
on  it  were  always  visible  --  but  in  the  distance.    This  reaffirmed 
that  it  was  not  a  desirable  area  and  that  it  was  separate  and  aside, 
not  posing  demands  for  immediate  action  as  it  would  have  had  it  been 
located  where  everyone  would  have  had  to  go  through  it  each  day. 

In  1951  the  Federal  government  relinquished  the  ridge  conveying  the  land 
and  the  temporary  housing  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  whose  Housing 
Authority  continued  to  operate  the  housing.    New  permanent  public 
housing  was  built  on  portions  of  the  ridge  further  identifying  it  as 
an  area  of  Negro  families  of  public  housing  incomes. 

During  the  1 950 1 s  the  housing  structures  became  irreparably  deteriorated, 
and  the  area  became  more  firmly  identified  as  a  low  income  Negro  ghetto. 
The  stores  operating  in  the  temporary  buildings  of  the  wartime  shopping 
center  finally  closed,  and  the  ridge  was  left  with  no  shops  except  for 
one  liquor  store.    During  the  1 950 ' s  and  60's  the  Hunters  Point  area 
became  a  popular  study  topic  in  the  world  of  academe,  and  its  residents 
were  surveyed  and  interviewed  unrelentingly. 
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By  the  1960's  the  consequences  of  not  having  terminated  this  community  of 
temporary  housing  had  created  attitudes  of  frustration  and  suspicion  among 
residents  already  beset  with  major  problems  of  education  and  employment. 
Almost  any  proposal  for  the  area  provoked  opposition  from  some  residents 
groups    The  City  requested  a  number  of  departments  and  related  agencies  to 
recommend  solutions  for  the  disposition  of  the  area.    The  suggested  actions  in 
response  to  this  request  varied  from  no  action,  to  the  traditional  close-out 
of  war  housing  areas  and  sale  of  the  land  on  the  open  market,  to  the  building 
of  more  public  housing,  to  redevelopment  of  the  area.    The  City  Planning 
Department  recommended  redevelopment. 

The  City  directed  the  Redevelopment  Agency  to  study  use  of  the  redevelopment 
process  in  rebuilding  this  area  in  1962. 

Under  California  law  the  temporary  housing  must  be  demolished  in  1970.  This 
approaching  deadline  has  prompted  residents  and  residents  groups  to  consider 
seriously  any  proposals  for  rebuilding  the  area. 

Redevelopment  Agency  efforts  to  form  a  program  for  rebuilding  the  area  were 
impeded  by  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  for  the  full  range  of  comprehensive 
planning  ordinarily  done  under  a  survey  and  planning  advance.    This  followed 
passage  of  a  state-wide  measure  aimed  at  precluding  fair-housing  laws.  Uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  Federal  officials  as  to  whether  a  regular  redevelopment 
capital  grant  could  be  given  for  rebuilding  this  area,  which  earlier  had  been 
relinquished  at  a  subsidized  price,  was  also  a  factor.    In  1966  these  questions 
were  resolved  at  least  in  principle,  and  planning  for  redevelopment  of  the 
area  began. 

In  1966  serious  rioting  erupted  in  the  Hunters  Point  area  to  demonstrate  that 
in  addition  to  problems  of  housing,  the  area  is  also  plagued  with  almost  every 
kind  of  social  unrest. 

In  summary  the  factors  and  forces  which  made  Hunters  Point  the  area  of  social 
and  physical  blight  were:    isolation,  terrain,  vehicular  circulation  patterns, 
World  War  II  emergency  housing  measures,  conflicting  land  uses,  the  absence 
of  a  longterm  constructive  housing  policy,  the  absence  of  adequate  community 
facilities,  heavy  in-migration  of  minority  persons  unable  to  achieve  incomes 
which  would  afford  a  higher  quality  of  housing,  the  relatively  low  rents  charged, 
delays  in  bringing  to  bear  such  constructive  aids  as  were  becoming  available, 
the  alienation  and  suspicion  of  the  residents  over  the  condition  of  their  area, 
and  the  continuous  surveying  and  talking  about  change  coupled  with  so  little 
evidence  of  constructive  change.    In  such  situations  cause  becomes  effect,  and 
effect  begets  cause.    The  poor,  unable  to  fit  into  economic  and  social  patterns 
of  the  larger  city,  had  little  respect  for  housing  resources  of  the  City  from 
which  they  were  alienated,  and  they  treated  the  property  accordingly.  Families 
unable  to  fit  into  traditional  social  patterns  in  the  city,  and  specifically 
the  permanent  public  housing,  were  able  to  be  housed  on  the  ridge.    A  sense  of 
the  area's  being  a  dumping  ground,  not  because  the  City  wanted  this  to  happen, 
but  because  it  could  not  summon  up  enough  resources  to  prevent  this  from 
happening,  depleted  or  deprived  the  area  of  many  leadership  elements.  The 
inability  to  own,  and  the  surface  undesirability  of  owning  property  there, 
accentuated  the  indifference  of  many  residents  there  to  any  realization  that 
a  better  life  was  possible  there. 
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For  approximately  four  years  the  Redevelopment  Agency  with  the  help  of 
many  citizens  and  the  City  itself  carried  on  an  effort  to  get  sufficient 
grants.    This  has  been  matched  by  the  emergence  of  citizen  leadership 
and  organization.    With  these  two  efforts,  the  attitude  toward  improve- 
ment of  the  area  began  to  change.    The  creation  of  a  new  and  desirable 
community  did  seem  to  be  a  serious  possibility.    The  Model  Cities  Program 
would  do  much  to  make  that  possibility  a  reality. 

B.    ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

.    The  major,  nationwide  urban  problems  of  today  are  reflected  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood,  shaped  also,  of  course,  by  the  particular  characteristics 
of  this  area  as  discussed  previously  and  in  the  paragraphs  below. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  efforts  to  explore  the 
problems  of  the  area  and  its  population,  and  to  formulate  suggestions 
and  hypotheses  about  how  to  bring  about  solutions.    The  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  Community  Council  collected  a  list  of  needs,  as  expressed  by  the 
residents  in  a  survey.    These  were  recorded  by  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  Non-Profit  Community  Development  Corporation  which,  together  with 
its  consultants,  analyzed  the  data  and  formulated  some  possible 
alternative  solutions  to  specific  and  general  problems.    The  resulting 
documents,  and  other  analyses  and  suggestions  cited  in  Part  1,  page  1-2 
will  be  carefully  evaluated  as  part  of  the  planning  phase. 

.    The  following  discussion  of  factors,  therefore,  is  meant  only  as  an 
introduction  into  some  key  subjects  for  study  and  programming  once  the 
Planning  Program  is  underway. 

Housing 

.    The  problems  of  housing  and  rehousing  have  long  been  the  foci  of 

studies  and  plans  for  the  Model  Neighborhood.    Aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  its  complex  inter- relationship  to  other  problems  is  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  application  and  extensively  in  publications  of  the 
citizens  groups,  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning 
(Community  Renewal  Program),  and  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Generally  poor  conditions  prevail  throughout  the  neighborhood  though 
there  are  a  number  of  structures,  and  even  some  sub-areas,  that  are  in 
quite  good  condition.    The  2700  units  of  temporary  war  housing  are  in 
urgent  need  of  repair  until  they  can  be  replaced.    After  a  recent 
tenant  rent-strike,  $500,000  was  allocated  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority  and  the  City  and  County  Government,  to  institute  needed 
repairs  and  maintenance  until  demolition  in  1970. 

.    The  Housing  Authority  operates  six  permanent  low-rent  housing  projects 
in  the  area  which  have  a  total  of  almost  2000  units.    The  Authority  will 
participate  in  the  development  of  new  housing  in  the  Hunters  Point 
Redevelopment  Project  but  the  manner  of  participation  and  the  number 
and  type  of  units  has  not  been  finally  determined.    There  are,  however, 
no  plans  for  creating  additional  large-scale  housing  projects  in  the 
Hunters  Point  Area.    A  variety  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  housing  for  low-income  families  will  be  considered  as 
al  ternati  ves . 
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The  Bay  view-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit  Community  Development  Corporation 
has  issued  a  "Preliminary  Housing  Programs  for  Bayview-Hunters  Point" 
report  which  outlines  recommendations  about  various  techniques  which 
might  help  meet  housing  needs  and  produce  minimum  cost  new  and  rehabil- 
itated housing,  within  the  redevelopment  area  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood.    These  suggestions  will  of  course  be  reviewed  within 
the  total  framework  of  the  Model  Neighborhoods  program. 

Among  other  ideas  to  be  explored  for  answering  housing  needs  are: 
Changes  in  housing  and  building  codes,  zoning  ordinances,  financing  and 
property  tax  structure;  use  of  publicly-owned  land  and  air  rights; 
appraisal  of  vacant  land  based  on  its  use  for  low-rent  housing;  City 
and  State  rent  supplements  i n  addition  to  Federal  programs;  more 
flexibility  in  FHA  standards  and  eligibility  requirements;  the  48-hour 
rehabilitation  approach  now  being  experimented  with  in  New  York  City; 
commercial  income  to  offset  residential  costs;  depreciation  and  tax 
loss  investments;  self-help  housing;  cooperatives  for  the  elderly  in 
existing  flats  and  houses;  development  of  public  housing  outside  central 
cities  in  suburban  areas;  and  regional  organization  for  a  regional 
approach  to  the  housing  problems. 

Income,  Employment  and  Economic  Development 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  was  estimated  to  be 
between   10  and  15  percent  in  early  1968,  at  the  time  that  the  rate  for 
the  metropolitan  area  was  4.4%.    In  1960  the  median  family  income 
in  the  Hunters  Point  census  tract  was  only  about  70%  of  that  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.    More  than  18%  of  the  families  in  the  area  had  incomes 
below  $3000,  compared  to  only  13.5%  for  the  city  as  a  whole  in  1960. 
Since  that  time  the  racial  composition  of  the  area  has  become  more 
predominantly  Negro  and  the  disparity  in  incomes  has  undoubtedly  grown. 

Causes  for  the  excessively  high  rate  of  unemployment  include:  racial 
discrimination;  a  high  proportion  of  youth  who  are  unemployed  though 
they  are  in  the  labor  market;  a  large  number  of  families  headed  by  women 
receiving  welfare  payments;  high  percentage  of  available  workers  only 
qualified  for  unskilled  jobs  which  are  decreasing  due  to  increase  of 
automation  and  increasing  flight  of  low-skill  worker  industries  from 
San  Francisco.    Possible  remedies  include  stepped-up  job  training 
programs,  future  jobs  in  the  Hunters  Point  and  Butchertown  residential 
and  industrial  redevelopment  projects,  a  rejuvenation  of  Third  Street 
or  a  new  commercial  and  business  area  with  resultant  job  opportunities, 
positive  action  by  unions  to  increase  minority  entrance  into  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  eventual  union  membership,  and  improved  public 
transportation  to  facilitate  travel  out  of  the  area  to  work  opportunities 
in  other  sectors  of  the  city. 

Economic  development  suggestions,  as  expressed  by  area  residents, 
include:    businesses  owned  by  residents;  loans  for  businessmen;  measures 
to  save  the  neighborhood  cooperative  grocery  store;  tourist  attractions 
to  bring  revenue  .to-th'e'community;  a  strong  credit  union;  management 
training  program  for  community  management  of  public  housing;  an  employ- 
ment center;  a  true  new  careers  program  for  poverty  program  workers; 
opportunities  for  skilled  Negro  tradesmen,  professionals  and  businessmen; 
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a  revolving  fund  for  loans  and'  grants  at  low  interest  to  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  other  non-profit  sponsors. 

Education 

The  educational  level  is  substantially  below  that  of  the  city  as  a 
whole.    Thirty  percent  of  the  adults  over  25  years  of  age  in  the  area 
have  less  than  eight  years  of  education  as  compared  to  only  17  percent 
for  San  Francisco  as  a  whole. 

Thus  the  community  residents  are  unable  to  adequately  meet  employment 
demands.    De  facto  segregation  (area's  schools  have  between  91  and  98 
percent  Negro  children),  lack  of  compensatory  and  quality  education, 
need  for  highly-trained  teachers,  poor  school  physical  facilities,  a 
lack  of  adequate  vocational  training  in  an  area  with  a  high  rate  of 
drop-outs  and  a  low  rate  (3  percent)  of  high  school  students  who  go  on 
to  college,  are  contributing  causes. 

Resident  interviews  have  revealed  desires  for:    new  schools;  better 
teacher-parent  communication;  special  programs  such  as  Negro  history, 
"enrichment  courses",  job  training,  sex  education,  grooming  courses, 
better  training  in  verbal-skill. 

Possible  solutions  include  new  and  rehabilitated  schools  and  classrooms; 
improved  job-training  programs  for  drop-outs;  stepped-up  compensatory 
education  programs,  and  a  concentrated  search  for  gifted  and  dedicated 
teachers  for  the  area  schools.    Immagi native  new  approaches  to  providing 
school  facilities  and  services  which  are  radically  different  from 
existing  systems  should  be  considered. 

Health 

Rates  for  infant  deaths,  premature  births,  tuberculosis,  and  communicable 
diseases  in  the  Bay view-Hunters  Point  area  all  ran  higher  than  for  the 
City  as  a  whole;  considerably  higher  in  some  of  these  classifications. 
(See  Statistical  Table  in  Part  2.)    This  condition  is  particularly 
disastrous  in  low-income  families  which  are  numerous  in  this  area.  Causes 
of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  present  medical  system  in  the  area  to  meet 
the  needs  of  low  income  residents  include:    inadequate  so-called 
"delivery  system"  of  medical  services  --  they  are  located  inconveniently 
or  at  too  great  distances,  for  example;  "gaps"  exist  in  available  medical 
coverage;  many  low-income  residents  are  unaware  of  available  services. 
Residents  have  themselves  emphasized  the  need  for  centralized,  personal- 
ized, accessible  health  care  services. 

Possible  aids  to  overcome  these  difficulties  include  establishment  of 
a  central  "health  information"  office  to  serve  residents  with  needed 
information  on  services  via  telephone,  personal  calls,  and  distributed 
printed  materials;  a  survey  and  inventory  of  health  needs  and  conditions 
of  all  residents  of  the  community,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  special  health 
"Task  Force";  a  "medical  shuttle  bus  service"  from  the  area  to  estabTished 
facilities,  operating  on  a  twice-daily  schedule  for  those  unable  to 
travel  to  them  because  of  the  expense  or  the  lack  of  adequate  public 
transportation;  improved  sex  education  and  family  planning  information 
programs . 
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Welfare  and  Social  Services 

The  Bay view-Hunters  Point  community  has  a  higher  welfare  case  load  than 
the  city  as  a  whole,  a  common  condition  in  low- income  minority  areas. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  category  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children.    The  incidence  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  area  is 
three  times  that  for  the  City  as  a  whole.    This  proportion  is  also  true 
for  families  receiving  such  aid  because  of  unemployment  of  the  father. 
The  principal  cause  for  this  high  degree  of  dependence  on  welfare  in 
the  Hunters  Point-Bay view  community  is  unemployment.    Another  cause  is 
the  lack  of  day-care  centers  which  compels  mothers  on  welfare  to  stay 
home  instead  of  seeking  employment.    Establishment  of  additional  day- 
care centers  in  the  Hunters  Point-Bayview  area  --  there  are  two  now, 
both  publicly  funded  --  and  additional  education  and  job  training  programs 
are  obvious  steps  to  help  correct  the  high  welfare  incidence  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  area.    Reform  or  revision  of  certain  current  welfare  policies 
and  regulations  which  lessen  motivation  for  welfare  recipients  to  get  out 
into  the  job  market,  is  another  measure  that  should  be  investigated. 

Residents  have  expressed  interest  in:  discount  cooperatives  for  welfare 
recipients;  continuation  of  local  control  over  EOC  programs;  and  funding 
to  open  a  renovated  Child  Care  Center. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Legal  Aid 

A  need  to  improve  understanding  between  police  and  residents  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  is  generally  accepted  as  valid  by  all  groups,  official  and 
citizen.    Too  many  incidents,  highlighted  by  the  September,  1966,  riot 
which  brought  San  Francisco  into  the  glare  of  national  publicity,  tend 
to  bear  out  this  conclusion.    Cited  causes  vary  greatly.    They  range  from 
allegations  of  police  brutality  to  a  failure  to  be  strict  enough  by  both 
the  police  and  the  courts  in  enforcing  the  law. 

While  the  causes  of  mistrust  are  nebulous,  some  proposals  have  been 
advanced  to  improve  police-community  relations  in  the  Model  Neighborhood. 
They  include  special  "screening"  of  officers  for  favorable  attitudes 
and  behaviors  before  they  are  assigned  to  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area, 
with  the  possibility  of  their  taking  preliminary  educational  courses  on 
such  subjects  as  group  psychology  and  the  "culture  of  poverty".  Improve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  Negroes  to  enter  police  work  and  advance  by 
promotion,  "para-police"  teams  of  regular  officers  and  paid  neighborhood 
residents  to  serve  as  a  "neighborhood  police  force",  internships  and 
"tours  of  duty"  by  high  school  seniors  to  enable  them  to  understand 
police  work,  and  augmented  legal  aid  services  are  among  other  suggestions 
for  improved  relationships  and  understanding. 
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Recreation 

The  Model  Neighborhood  has  an  indisputable  void  in  adequate  recreation 
areas  and  opportunities.    This  is  particularly  true  for  teenagers  and 
adults.    Cultural  activities  are  also  given  little  opportunity  for 
exposure.    The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area  has  only  3.5  percent  of  its 
acreage  allocated  to  private  or  public  recreational  use.    The  figure 
for  the  entire  City  is  14.6  percent.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Plan,  expected  to  be  in  execution  by 
next  October,  has  more  than  10.5  acres  set  aside  for  new  parks,  in 
addition  to  landscaped  pathways  winding  through  many  sections  of  the 
project.    Inconvenient  locations,  over-use  or  excessive  under-use, 
inadequate  supervision,  overemphasis  on  organized  sports,  substandard 
maintenance,  isolation  from  "downtown'Vecreation  and  cultural  events 
because  of  transportation  or  entrance  costs,  are  some  of  the  causes 
advanced  for  the  present  inadequacy  of  recreation  and  cultural  facil- 
ities in  the  Model  Neighborhood. 

Residents  have  stated  their  interest  in:    tot  lots;  more  playgrounds; 
a  community  building;  a  greater  varient  of  recreational  facilities 
and  programs  for  all  age  groups;  a  theatre;  a  teen  club;  a  cultural 
center. 

Transportation 

Bus  transportation  within,  and  to  outside,  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
area  is  now  indirect,  inconvenient,  and  virtually  non-existent  between 
midnight  and  six  in  the  morning.    The  lack  of  community  services  with- 
in the  neighborhood  also  forces  excessive  reliance  on  vehicular  trans- 
portation, often  by  housewives  and  other  family  members  whose  time  and 
money  could  be  better  spent.    The  neighborhood  does  not  have  enough 
business  or  industry  nearby  to  allow  many  residents  to  walk  to  work. 
There  is  no  public  transportation  to  points  outside  San  Francisco  from 
the  neighborhood.    This  vacuum  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  approximately  10  percent  more  of  the  area's  workers  travel 
for  employment  beyond  the  City  of  San  Francisco  than  City-residing 
workers  as  a  whole.    One  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  necessity  for 
travel  by  automobile  imposes  a  hardship,  economically  and  otherwise. 
Another  complicating  factor  is  that  taxi  drivers  have  hesitated  to  enter 
the  area  after  6  p.m.  because  of  fear  of  bodily  harm.    Less  than  a  week 
before  this  was  written,  in  early  April,  1968,  a  tentative  curtailment 
of  municipal  bus  service  to  the  hilltop  ridge  residential  area  of 
the  Model  Neighborhood  was  ordered  because  of  the  robbery  and  fatal 
shooting  there  of  a  driver  of  a  municipal  bus  on  its  route. 

Citizen  Participation 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community  undoubtedly  represents  an  out- 
standing example  of  effective  citizen  participation  to  date  in  the  City. 
It  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  Nation.    The  experience 
gained  by  the  community  groups  described  in  Part  5  below,  and  the  role 
they  are  now  playing  in  collaborative  partnership  with  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  in  the  major  housing  and  industrial  projects  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  area,  should  make  them  extremely  effective  --  and 
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valuable  --  partners  in  carrying  through  a  highly  successful  Model 
Cities  program.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  normally  a  field  that 
is  a  problem  in  any  metropolitan  poverty  area. 

As  expressed  by  the  residents  themselves,  there  is  a  continuing  desire 
to  strengthen  the  collaborative  planning  process  through  activities 
such  as:    participation  in  South  Bayshore  studies  underway  by  the  City 
Planning  Department;  community  review  and  approval  of  all  projects  and 
programs  proposed  for  the  area;  cooperation  of  city  agencies  in  meeting 
citizen  requests. 

General  Needs 

As  expressed  by  the  residents  in  resident-interviews,  the  overriding 
general  aspirations  which  underlie  the  specific  needs  as  expressed 
above  are: 

(1)  to  centralize  within  the  community  all  of  the  facilities  and 
services  required  by  community  residents; 

(2)  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  Negroes  to  rebuild  the  inner 
city  and  to  provide  positive  images  for  the  inspiration  of 
Negro  youth;  and, 

(3)  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  decisions  affecting  their 
community. 


PART  4.    PLANNING  WORK  PROGRAM 
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BASIC  ANALYTIC  STEPS 

.    The  goal  of  the  Planning  Phase  is  to  compose  a  program  which  will  make 
a  significant  impact  on  solving  many  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
population,  using  whatever  existing  programs  can  be  made  to  work  and 
inventing  new  feasible  programs. 

.    f^asic  premises  of  our  proposed  methodology  are  that:    (1)  Many  people 
really  have  good  insights  into  their  own  problems;  (2)  Many  have  realistic 
ideas  about  solutions;  and  (3)  Skilled  analysts  and  programmers  can  help 
in  the  discovery  of  the  needs  and  the  planning  of  the  solutions. 

.    Out  of  these  premises  comes  an  emphasis  on  research  into  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns--"moti vational  research",  but  with  a  focus  on  discovery 
and  solution  of  needs,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  "sell"  some  predesigned 
plan  or  program.    To  use  an  analogy  from  psychoanalysis,  neighborhoods 
will  best  be  able  to  help  in  solving  their  own  problems  when  they  under- 
stand themselves  better.    Thus,  the  proposed  Model  Cities  Program  will 
use  such  methods  as  "community  self  study",  "client  analysis",  and 
"family  and  individual  need-analysis". 

.  (This  is  not  meant  to  suggest,  however,  that  depressed  neighborhoods  can 
often  solve  their  own  problems  from  within,  by  some  super  "will-power". 
Most  of  the  problems  have  socio-economic  causes  quite  outside  the  poor 
neighborhoods  themsel ves--as  has  been  so  strongly  confirmed  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Disorders.  But 
community  analysis—guided  by  specialists  from  within  and  outside  the 
neighborhood  and  focused  on  the  problems  as  they  are  perceived  by  the 
residents  and  workers—might  well  help  the  citizenry  understand  better 
when  it  can  assist  itself,  when  it  does  need  outside  assistance,  and 
just  what  kind  of  assistance  that  might  be.) 

.    The  planning  work  program  is  based  on  a  systemized  approach  which  will 
tie  together  all  elements  of  likely  relevance  (including  all  elements 
recommended  by  the  Model  Cities  Program  Guide),  into  an  integrated  plan 
and  program  for  action. 

.    Preliminary  formulation  of  elements  to  be  analysed  and  programmed: 

Individual  and  Family 

.    Needs,  Attitudes  and  Aspirations  concerning  living  conditions  (Findings 
from  this  investigation  will  help  determine  the  type  and  priority  of 
further  study-subjects);  Family  Income  and  Income  Maintenance:  Employment; 
Education;  Health;  Welfare;  Legal  Aid  and  Rights;  other  services. 

Housing  and  Rehousing 

Neighborhood  and  Related  Areas 

.    Economic  Development;  Physical  Environment,  Design,  Amenities;  Transpor- 
tation; other  service  facilities. 
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CHART  OF  BASIC  ANALYTIC  AND  PROGRAMMING  STEPS 


further  identification  and 
refinement  of  problems  and 
needs 


formulation  of  goals  and 
objectives 


design  of  analytical 
techniques 


1 


data  collection 


analysis  of  elements 
and  interrelationships 


i 


synthesis  into  plans, 
programs  and  priorities 


MONTH  12 


i 


begin 

implementation  of  high 
priority  programs 


l 


begin  implementation  of 
integrated  program 


continuing  analysis 
and  programming 


evaluation  of 
on-going  programs 


i 


adjustment  of  goal 
and  objectives 
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DATA 

.    An  effective  and  efficient  planning  and  programming  system  implies  that 
data  will  be  gathered  to  the  extent  that  it  helps  analysis..  Analysis, 
in  turn,  is  undertaken  as  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  action  plans 
and  programs.    Exact  types  and  sources  of  data  needed  will  be  decided  as 
a  result  of  the  more  precise  "Design  of  Analytical  Techniques".    One  of 
the  first  tasks  of  the  staff  specialists  and  consultants  will  be  to  design 
these  analytical  techniques  and  establish  data  needs.    It  is  contemplated 
that  among  sources  of  data  will  be  existing. records :    Local  (most  of  which 
are  indexed  in  the  Data  Abstracts  Volume  of  the  San  Francisco  Community 
Renewal  Program),  State,  and  National  (such  as  the  U.S.  Census). 

.    Of  equal  or  greater  importance  will  be  the  data  collected  in  the  field  -- 
data  on  families  and  individuals  as  well  as  on  the  physical  area  and  its 
relationship  to  the  city  as  a  whole.    Sampling  techniques  will  of  course 
be  used  to  conserve  time  and  energy. 

.    Efficiency  of  operation  and  consideration  of  future  data  needs  will 

determine  which  data,  if  any,  will  be  processed  by  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment. 


INVOLVEMENT  OF  RESIDENTS 

.    To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  local  residents  will  be  utilized  in 
collecting  and  analysing  the  data,  and  in  developing  plans  and  programs. 
This  should  further  the  aims  of  community  self-analysis,  will  help  train 
specialists  and  sub-professionals  in  the  area,  and  will  provide  employment 
during  the  initial  and  later  planning  phases  of  the  program.    The  existing 
neighborhood  organizations  will  be  looked  upon  to  help  recruit  and  involve 
resident-participants  in  the  program. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

.    Evaluation  of  existing  recommendations:    As  has  been  previously  discussed 
(in  Part  1  and  Part  3),  there  is  already  assembled  a  list  of  expressions 
of  need  by  residents,  and  recommendations  for  meeting  these  needs.  These 
recommendations  take  into  account  concerns  such  as  housing,  education, 
health,  employment  and  economic  development,  welfare  and  social  services, 
law  enforcement,  transportation,  recreation,  and  citizen  participation. 
There  is  some  valuable  discussion  of  the  community's  own  expressions  of 
need,  and  there  are  a  number  of  innovative  recommendations  worthy  of  further 
investigation.    An  important  task  of  the  Model  Cities  analysis,  therefore, 
would  be  to  evaluate  these  expressions  of  need  and  recommendations,  to 
investigate  them  further,  to  resolve  possible  conflicts  in  goals,  to 
discover  relative  priorities,  and,  where  valid,  to  fit  them  into  a  truly 
integrated  program. 
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PRIORITIES 

.    The  first  priority  work-item  for  analysis  is  the  formulation  of  the  best 
techniques  for  discovering  community  needs,  especially  as  perceived  by 
the  residents  themselves.    In  the  early  stages  of  the  planning  work  it  is 
hoped  to  discover  which  programs  are  of  such  urgency  and/or  feasibility 
that  they  should  have  priority  for  early  implementation.    By  the  time  that 
the  year  long  planning  period  has  ended  it  is  hoped  that  such  high  priority 
programs  will  be  ready  for  execution.    (In  fact,  the  on-job  training  program 
in  community  improvement  skills  will  have  begun  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  planning  phase. ) 

.    Additional  planning  and  programming  will  continue  during  the  implementation 
phases  of  the  Model  Cities  Program.    Later  phase  planning  and  programming 
will  thus  benefit  from  the  continuing  evaluation  and  feedback  from  the 
programs  in  implementation. 


PART  5.    ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY  FOR  CARRYING 
OUT  THE  PLANNING  WORK  PROGRAM 
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ORGANIZATION 

City  Demonstration  Agency 

.    The  CDA  would  be  a  new  administrative  unit  established  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    It  would  be  a  non-profit  organization 
with  a  Board  of  Directors  of  15  to  20  members,  an  Advisory  Committee 
or  Council  of  larger  membership  and  an  Executive  Director  and  a  staff. 
The  attached  organization  chart  shows  the  relationship  of  the  CDA  to 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

.    The    bylaws  of  the  CDA  would  be  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The    bylaws  would  give  the  CDA  the  authority  to  take  the  initiative  in 
securing  the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the  community,  the  local 
public  and  private  agencies  and  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
administering  the  various  aid  programs.    Community  input  and  participation 
would  be  secured  primarily  through  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  de- 
scribed below.  Matters  requiring  the  coordination  of  City  departments 
and  agencies  would  be  handled  primarily  through  the  established 
Interagency  Committee  on  Urban  Renewal  (IACUR),  which  is  chaired  by 
the  Mayor's  Deputy  for  Development. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

.    The  Board  of  Directors  would  be  the  policy-making  body  of  the  CDA.  The 
membership  would  be  small  enough  to  enable  decisions  to  be  made  effect- 
ively,   yet  large  enough  to  be  representative  of  the  broad  range  of  inter- 
ests in  the  Model  Cities  program.    Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.    A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  candidates  submitted  by  an  ad  hoc 
coalition  committee  representing  the  Model  Neighborhood  area.    The  balance 
of  the  Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  represent  broader,  city- 
wide  interests,  such  as  unions,  civic  organizations,  and  professional 
associations. 

Area  Coalition  Council 

.    A  larger  citizen  member  group  would  provide  the  means  for  widespread 
community  participation  and  involvement  in  the  development  of  a  Model 
Neighborhood  program.  The  30-40  member  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  (CAC) 
could  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CDA  by  a  method 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Model  Neighborhood 
communi  ty . 
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The  structure  of  the  CAC  would  be  an  Executive  Committee  under  which  a 
number  of  subcommittees  would  be  formed  to  concentrate  on  particular 
assignments  or  subjects,  such  as  Housing,  Transportation,  Employment 
and  Education.    From  these  subcommittees,  and  ultimately  the  CAC,  would 
come  the  basic  input  by  the  community.    This  would  include  the  definition 
of  problems,  investigation  and  analysis  of  underlying  causes  of  the  prob- 
lems, ideas  and  recommendations  for  solutions,  identification  of  community 
attitude  and  aspirations,  and  the  development  of  overall  community  goals 
and  priorities. 

A  portion  of  the  staff  and  budge:  authorized  the  CDA  would  be  allocated 
to  the  CAC  to  enable  it  to  work  expeditiously. 

The  assurance  of  participation  b\  the  CAC  in  all  phases  of  the  planning 
acti\it\  wouldbe  spelled  out  in  the  by-laws  governing  the  CDA. 

Model  City  Unit 



The  Executive  Director  and  his  staff  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  the  program.    The  Executive  Director  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval  of  2/3  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CDA. 
The  Executive  Director  would  be  removed  by  the  same  process. 

The  by-laws  governing  the  CDA  would  specify  the  requirements  and  procedures 
for  the  employment  of  qualified  persons  from  the  Model  Neighborhood  area 
on  the  CDA  staff. 

By-Laws 

The  CDA  and  the  CAC  would  not  be  established  or  set  in  motion  unless 
and  until  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  approved  a  set  of    bylaws  governing 
the  CDA.    A  prior  condition  concerning  the    bylaws  would  be  that  the  Boarc 
of  Supervisors  would  not  take  action  on  a  set  of    bylaws  unless  and  until 
there  is  general  understanding  of  and  agreement  on  the    bylaws  in  the 
community. 
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f  

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 


MAYOR 


CITY  DEMONSTRATION  AGENCY  (CDA) 

CITIZEN  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  (CAC) 

CDA 


CAC 


Non-profit 

15-20  Member  Board  of  Directors* 

Includes  Model  Cities  Unit  (MCU)  - 
Executive  Director  and  staff 

Non-Civil  Service  staff  with  large 
number  from  Model  Cities  area 

Portion  of  staff  assigned  to  assist 
the  CAC 


30  -  40  members+ 
Executive  Committee 
Special  Committees 

Advisory  to  CDA 


*Majority  of  members  from  Model 
Cities  area. 


+Chosen  from  community 
by  some  mutually 
acceptable  procedure. 
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B.    PARTICIPATION  AND  COMMITMENT 

State  Agency  Involvement: 

.    The  California  State  Employment  Service  (CSES)  operates  two  centers  in 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  district.    The  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
provides  a.  number  of  services  designed  to  aid  youths  in  job  training 
and  job  placement.    Several  agencies  cooperate  in  these  programs.  One 
program  is  concerned  with  providing  job  opportunities  through  job 
counseling,  training  and  job  placement.    The  main  problem  encountered 
thus  far  is  finding  employers  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  hiring 
youths  trained  in  this  program.    If  additional  funds  become  available, 
greater  effort  can  be  made  to  interest  potential  employers  in  the 
program.    This  is  also  true  of  the  Adult  Opportunity  Center  which 
provides  similar  services  to  adults. 

.    The  Bay  Area  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  (BCDC),  established 
and  funded  iDy  the  State  of  California,  exercises  control  over  fill  and 
construction  projects  for  San  Francisco  Bay  tidelands,  including  those 
bordering  the  Model  Neighborhood.    More  than  100  acres  of  submerged 
lands  in  South  Basin  below  Hunters  Point  are  in  private  ownership  and 
may  be  developed  for  industrial  purposes  if  permission  is  granted  by 
the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission. 

.    The  San  Francisco  Port  Authority,  a  State  agency,  is  now  completing 
construction  of  a  vast  new  cargo  facility  on  the  Bay  side  of  the 
planned  Butchertown  Industrial  Park  area  in  the  Model  Neighborhood. 
It  will  result  in  increased  shipping  business  for  the  Port,  with 
resultant  job  opportunities  in  both  the  port  and  related  maritime  and 
freight  handling  activities.    The  Authority  also  owns  large  parcels  of 
tidelands,  either  adjoining  or  close  by  the  Model  Neighborhood  area. 
These  parcels,  some  of  which  are  partially  filled,  have  development 
potential.    Other  prospective  uses  include  industrial  park  development 
similar  to  the  Butchertown  project. 

.    The  State  Division  of  Highways  has  completed  plans  for  a  Hunters  Point 
Freeway  which  will  run  through  the  Model  Neighborhood.    A  right-of-way 
agreement,  except  for  a  portion  of  the  route  still  under  study,  already 
exists  between  the  State  agency  and  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

.    The  San  Francisco  Bay  Crossing  Authority  is  currently  planning  a 
Southern  Bay  Crossing  which  it  is  anticipated  would  enter  the  Model 
Neighborhood. 

Local  Public  Agency  Involvement: 

Involvement  of  City,  Regional  and  Staff  Agencies 

.    Official  City-County  Agencies  related  to  Model  Neighborhood  Program  are 
shown  in  attached  chart  as  follows: 


- 
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Also  related,  though  not  shown  on  the  chart  are: 
San  Francisco  Port  Authority 

San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
Bay  Area  Transportation  Study 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

Special  mention  is  merited  of  the  South  Bayshore  Study  being  carried 
out  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning.  Presentation 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  and  program  for  the  continuing  development  of 
an  area  which  includes  the  Model  Neighborhood  is  due  in  early  July, 
1968.    The  Study  is  being  based  on  an  "understanding  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  physical  factors  and  forces  at  work  in  the  community." 

Coordination  of  Local  Agencies 

Matters  requiring  the  coordination  of  City  departments  and  agencies 
would  be  handled  primarily  through  the  established  Interagency  Committee 
on  Urban  Renewal  (IACUR),  which  is  chaired  by  the  Mayor's  Deputy  for 
Development.    Departments  and  agencies  which  would  be  involved  in 
Model  City  affairs,  but  which  have  not  traditionally  met  with  the  IACUR, 
will  also  be  brought  into  organizational  structure. 

Related  Planning  Activity: 

Plans  for  the  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard,  which  is  the  major  ship 
repair  facility  for  Northern  California,  include  the  installation  of 
modern  ship  repair  facilities  and  gradual  replacement  of  the  older 
barracks  and  structures.    Plans  also  include  the  construction  of  a 
maximum  of  200  units  of  dependent  family  housing  within  the  naval 
reservation, 

Two  redevelopment  projects,  now  in  the  planning  stage,  constitute  the 
City's  present  redevelopment  plans  for  the  City  Demonstration  Area. 
The  first  is  the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project  of  some  2,300 
housing  units  for  which  survey  and  planning  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$781,200  have  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Government.    This  project 
is  crucial  to  the  rehousing  and  relocation  needs  of  the  City,  and 
particularly  to  the  Hunters  Point-Bayview  Area.    Employment  opportunities 
are  anticipated  from  a  planned  shopping  center  and  several  child  care 
centers  in  the  project.    The  project  as  proposed  consists  of  clearing 
122  acres  of  land  now  or  formerly  occupied  by  temporary  war  housing  in 
Hunters  Point  and  adding  13  acres  of  privately  owned  adjacent  land, 
with  some  rehabilitated  housing.    The  reuse  of  this  land  will  be 
predominantly  for  low  to  moderate-priced,  private  housing.    The  estimated 
net  cost  of  the  project  Is  $9,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  would  be  the 
Federal  share. 
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The  second  project,  the  Butchertown  Redevelopment  Project,  will  create 
a  125-acre  industrial  park  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  City 
Demonstration  Area  on  land  now  used  for  junk  yards,  slaughter  houses, 
and  other  similar  enterprises.    A  planning  and  survey  grant  for  this 
project  in  the  amount  of  $579,075  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government.    The  estimated  net  cost  of  the  project  is  $18,495,000, 
of  which  two-thirds  would  be  the  Federal  share. 

Concurrent  with  the  application  for  survey  and  planning  funds  for 
the  Butchertown  Project,  an  application  has  been  approved  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  for  technical  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $125,000  to  study  (a)  the  types  of  industries  which  will 
generate  maximum  employment,  (b)  new  architectural  concepts  to  reduce 
cost  and  to  increase  the  attractiveness  and  flexibility  of  facilities, 
and  (c)  ways  and  means  that  might  be  used  to  increase  the  employment 
possibilities  for  residents  of  the  Hunters  Poi nt-Bayvi ew  area. 

The  Housing  Authority  operates  seven  permanent  low-rent  housing  projects 
in  the  area  which  have  a  total  of  approximately  2,100  units.    One  new 
project  under  way  is  a  56-unit  addition  to  the  Alice  Griffith  Garden 
Homes  in  the  Bret  Harte  neighborhood.    The  Authority  will  participate  in 
the  development  of  new  housing  in  the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project 
but  the  manner  of  participation  and  the  number  and  type  of  units  has  not 
been  finally  determined. 

The  San  Francisco  Community  Renewal  Program  (CRP)  analyzed  conditions 
and  recommended  programs  for  improving  almost  all  areas  of  the  City, 
including  the  Model  Neighborhood.    (Study  was  carried  out  by  consultants 
for  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  involved  all  City  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  development  process). 

The  Workable  Program  for  Community  Improvement  also  discusses  projects 
for  the  entire  City,  including  those  affecting  Model  Neighborhood.  It 
is  compiled  annually  by  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  in  collaboration  with  public  and  private  agencies. 

Private  Agency  Involvement: 

A  number  of  private  service  agencies  have  programs  that  contribute  to  the 
total  effort  in  the  project  area.    Among  them  are  the  following: 

Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Non-Profit  Development  Corporation  - 
formed  by  residents  to  provide  them  with  a  tool  for  developing  housing 
and  social  and  economic  improvements.    It  is  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (0E0). 

PACT  -  Plan  of  Action  for  Challenging  Times 

A  locally  conceived  program  for  assisting  and  stimulating  growth  of 
minority-owned  and  operated  businesses,  this  program  now  operates  with 
Federal  assistance  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
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Churches 

Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  in  the  City  Demonstration  Area 
offer  programs  and  services  that  contribute  to  the  solution  of  social 
and  economic  problems.    The  church  organizations  through  their  ministers 
and  priests  provide  leadership  in  community  activities  and  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  important  role  in  the  City  Demonstration  Project. 

Other  Organizations 

A  number  of  active  neighborhood  "improvement  associations"  will  be 
involved  in  the  preparation,  planning  and  execution  of  a  City 
Demonstration  Program.    Some  of  these  organizations  are  already  actively 
involved  in  discussion  of  development  and  improvement  proposals  for 
the  Hunters  Point-Bayview  Area.    It  will  be  necessary  for  these  groups 
and  organizations  to  participate  fully  in  the  development  of  the  goals 
and  objectives  for  the  City  Demonstration  Area  during  the  planning  and 
preparation  stage. 

Private  Enterprise: 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  collaboration  with  the  Hunters 
Point-Bayview  Joint  Housing  Committee  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  emerging  Butchertown  Industrial  Park  project  in  the 
Model  Neighborhood.    It  initially  made  a  city-wide  survey  to  find  a 
suitable  site  for  a  major  industrial  park.    It  selected  the  Butchertown 
area,  a  former  large-scale  slaughterhouse  complex,  edged  by  San  Francisco 
Bay,  which  has  progressively  been  taken  over  by  auto  junkyards,  abandoned 
buildings,  and  weed-infested  lots.    A  key  objective  was  to  slow  down 
the  flight  of  industry  from  the  City  because  of  lack  of  expansion  space, 
paralyzing  traffic  channels,  and  other  central  City  ills.    The  area  will 
be  bordered  by  a  freeway  in  the  near  future.    The  Chamber  subsequently 
obtained  $15,000  for  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  to  prepare 
an  application  for  a  Survey  and  Planning  grant  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  an  industrial  park  in  Butchertown.    After  the  September,  1966  racial 
riot  broke  out  in  the  Hunters  Point  district,  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
and  the  Chamber  expanded  the  objectives  of  the  park  to  include  the 
provision  of  as  many  jobs  as  possible  for  the  unemployed  and  the  under- 
employed of  the  predominantly  Negro  community  in  the  area.    It  is 
currently  anticipated  that  approximately  4,500  jobs  will  be  provided  in 
the  redeveloped  Butchertown  site.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  also  highly 
instrumental  in  obtaining  a  $100,000  grant  from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)  for  a  manpower  and  job  training  survey  for  the 
Bay view-Hunters  Point  community  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  reaching  this 
goal.    A  Survey  and  Planning  advance  for  $615,875  was  approved  in  June,  1967, 
and  a  formal  application  for  redevelopment  funds  is  now  being  completed. 

It  is  expected  that  professional  and  business  organizations,  now  practically 
non-existent  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  area,  will  develop  and  take  an 
active  role  in  fostering  a  better  social,  economic  and  physical  environ- 
ment as  professionals  open  offices  and  business  enterprises  open  in  the 
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revitalized  community  now  being  actively  developed  in  the  Hunters 
Point  and  Butchertown  project  areas.    Unions  are  being  urged  by 
community  groups  to  establish  apprenticeship  programs  and  equal 
opportunity  employment  practices  in  the  building  trades  and  other 
meaningful  job  fields. 

Citizen  Participation: 

Existing  Neighborhood  Organizations 

A  number  of  organizations  exist  in,  and  serve,  the  Bay view-Hunters 
Point  Community.    Among  these  are: 

The  Bay view-Hunters  Point  Community  Coordinating  Council  -  a  newly 
reorganized  council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  neighborhood 
and  of  various  public  and  private  agencies  which  serve  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Its  organizational  aim  is  to  create  a  united  front  for  rep- 
resenting all  interests  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Hunters  Poi nt-Bayview  Joint  Housing  Committee  -  designated  by  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Area  Planning  Board  (EOC)  to  represent  the 
neighborhood  in  planning  collaboratively  with  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
concerning  the  Hunters  Point  Community  Development  Project. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Development  Corporation  (See  under 
Private  Agency  Involvement,  Page  5-7) 

Hunters  Point  Tenants  Union  -  organized  by  tenants  of  the  public 
housing  projects  to  improve  their  living  conditions.    This  organization 
was  developed  from  the  earlier  established  Inter-Block  Council. 

Alice  Griffith  Improvement  Club 

Bay view  Neighborhood  Community  Center 

Bayview-Hunters  Point  Credit  Union 

Bayview-Hunters  Point  Education  Committee 

Bay  view-Merchants  Association 

Bay  view  Rockets  Motorcycle  Club 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Hunters  Point  Council 

Bret  Harte  Improvement  Club 

Christian  Welfare  Society 

Harbor  Slope  Improvement  Club 

Hunters  Point  Boys  Club 

Hunters  Point  Friendship  Club 

Hunters  Point  Girls  Club 

Hunters  Point  Improvement  Club 

Hunters  Point  Young  Men  for  Action 

Inter-Block  Council 

Ki  rkwood  Progress  Club 

Ki ska  CI  ub 

Men's  Action  Council 
NAACP,  Hunters  Point  Chapter 
Northridge  Improvement  Club 
Parent  Action  Group 
Progressive  Parents  Association 
Ridgepoint  Improvement  Committee 
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Ridgepoint  Non-Profit  Housing  Corporation 

Rights  for  Social  Service  Recipients  of  San  Francisco,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  Robins  Athletic  Club 

Southeast  San  Francisco  Homeowners  Association 

Youth  for  Service 

New  Neighborhood  Organizations?    If  Any 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  purposely  create  any  new  organizations  which 
are  purely  neighborhood  groups.    The  above-mentioned  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Coordinating  Council  and  the  Joint  Housing  Committee  strive  to  incorporate 
the  broadest  community  base  of  interests.    To  the  degree  that  such  groups 
prove  to  be  as  broadly  representative  of  neighborhood  interest  as  is 
feasible,  it  is  intended  that  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  forming  the  "ad 
hoc  coalition  committee"  to  which  the  Mayor  will  look  for  the  above- 
mentioned  list  of  candidates  from  whom  he  will  appoint  the  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  CDA. 

Procedures  for  Participation  in  Planning  Activities 

.    Broadly  based  neighborhood  groups  will  have  representation  woven  into 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Agency.    This  in  itself  should  prove  to  be  a  major 
experiment  in  producing  a  new  form  of  local  governmental  agency,  one 
which  is  much  closer,  and  therefore  much  more  responsive,  to  the  actual 
needs  and  desires  of  the  neighborhood.    The  lessons  to  be  learned  may 
prove  significant  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  local  governmental  activities, 
traditional  as  well  as  innovative.    The  Model  Cities  Program  might 
therefore  serve  as  a  vanguard  for  general  local  government  reorganization. 
This  is  particularly  appropriate  and  urgent  in  San  Francisco  where  a 
recently  appointed  Charter  Revision  Committee  has  just  begun  its  investi- 
gations with  the  hope  of  finding  better  ways  to  structure  the  governmental 
organization  of  the  City  and  County,  so  that  the  government  will  be  more 
effective  in  analyzing  and  responding  to  the  dynamics  of  urban  change. 

Methods  of  Participation  of  Residents  Who  Are  Not  Organization  Members 

.    Another  major  innovation  of  this  Model  Neighborhoods  program  will  be 
explorations  into  "grass-roots"  attitudes  and  needs  especially  during  the 
planning  stage.    Just  as  the  demonstration  will  try  to  help  governmental 
officials  better  understand  the  constructive  role  that  can  be  played  by 
neighborhood  leaders  and  organizations,  so  will  it  try  to  develop  pro- 
cedures for  helping  both  local  government  and  neighborhood  leadership  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  basic  needs  of  the  individual  resident  and 
his  family,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  organization  "joiner"  or  a  "loner". 

.    Thus  it'is  hoped  to  develop  new  methods  for  exploring  individual  needs 
and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to  living  conditions,  methods  which  are  honest 
in  that  they  explore  real,  not  assumed,  attitudes  and  needs,    (At  the  same 
time  the  exploration  techniques  will  attempt  to  reflect  reality  and 
carefully  avoid  raising  expectations  to  the  point  where  there  are  not 
adequate  resources  to  fulfill  them.) 
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Thus  the  research  into  attitude  and  needs  will  try  to  advance  the 
democratic  process  -  using  new  methodology  to  bring  the  blessings 
of  the  traditional  New  England  Town  Meeting  to  a  large  city  neighbor- 
hood. 

Community  Action  Agency: 

There  are  presently  five  programs  operative  within  the  Hunters  Poi nt-Bayview 
community  which  have  been  initiated  by  the  local  Area  Planning  Board 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (0E0).    These  programs  have  been 
submitted  for  refunding  for  the  fiscal  year  1968-69: 

1 .  Area  Development  Program  Administration 

A  multi-purpose  community  services  center  located  in  the 
neighborhood  to  focus  and  spearhead  local  anti -poverty 
efforts . 

2.  Housing  Planning  and  Development 

Funded  through  a  delegate  agency,  the  Hunters  Point-Bayview 
Non-Profit  Community  Development  Corporation,  this  project 
seeks  to  make  low-income  housing  realistically  available 
to  residents. 

3.  Neighborhood  Home  and  Health  Care  Service 

Funded  through  the  Christian  Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  this 
program  provides  individuals  and  families  with  practical 
information,  assistance,  and  basic  skills  in  home  management, 
health  care,  and  child  care  for  coping  with  the  problems  of 
poverty. 

4.  Hunters  Point-Bayview  Credit  Union 

A  low-interest  financing  service  of,  by,  and  for  low-income 
residents. 

5.  Family  Planning  Education  Project 

Funded  through  San  Francisco  Planned  Parenthood,  Inc.,  this 
program  has  a  comprehensive  neighborhood  education  and 
referral  program  on  family  planning  for  residents  of  the  area. 

In  addition  there  are  four  other  city-wide  0E0  funded  projects  which 
are  operative  in  the  area: 

1 .    San  Francisco  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 

A  program  to  provide  free  legal  assistance  to  the  poor.  The 
program  provides  assistance  in  civil  law,  as  well  as  augmenting 
the  aid  now  given  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  cases  concerning 
criminal  action. 
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2.  0.  R.  Bail  Project 

Provides  assistance  to  the  indigent  resident  who  is 
arrested  and  unable  to  post  bail  by  helping  to  secure 
release  on  the  prisoner's  own  recognizance  (O.R.). 

3.  Police  Community  Relations 

Provides  a  police  officer  to  work  in  the  area  with 
residents  concerning  problems  of  arrest  records, 
unemployment,  and  other  pressing  needs. 

4.  Year-Round  Head  Start 

Provides  comprehensive  education  services  to  pre-school 
children  and  parents. 
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PART  6  PROPOSED  PLANNING  GRANT  REQUEST 

PLANNING  BUDGET 
FOR  CDA 
San  Francisco,  California 
April  15,  1968 


Bay view-Hunters  Point  Neighborhood 


Line  No, 
1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 


Activity  Classification 

Salaries  (Employees) 

Employee  Benefits  (13%  of  Salaries) 

Consultant  and  Contract  Services  -  Specialists 
(resident  and  other)  in  various  aspects  of 
analysis  and  programming:    Economics,  Sociology, 
Education,  Health,  Housing,  Relocation, 
Environmental  Planning,  Legal  Assistance  and 
Rights 

Travel 

Other  Costs 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Training  (in-service)  of  Residents  in 
Planning,  Community  Organization  and 
Development 
Rent 

Equipment 

Printing,  postage,  supplies,  advertising 
Contingencies  (including  meeting  and 
hearing  costs) 


Total 


Non-Federal  Contribution 

($35,000  cash  available  and  city  staff 

services  to  be  calculated) 

Amount  of  Federal  Grant 

Period  Covered:    12  months 


Amount 
$152,100 
19,800 


75,000 
3,000 


20,000 
7,000 
3,000 
5,000 

45,000 

$329,900 


$  66,000 
$263,900 
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PART  7.  SUMMARY 


A.  THE  CITY 

San  Francisco,  like  other  large  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  is 
undergoing  specific  changes.    It  ts  losing  manufacturing,  employment, 
and  middle-income  families  to  the  suburbs  and  gaining  low-income 
minority  groups  and  unrelated  individuals.    Many  of  its  mounting 
problems,  such  as  area-wide  transportation,  can  be  solved  efficiently 
only  with  coordi nated  regional  efforts .    However,  the  City  can  contribute 
to  solutions  by  taking  adequate  steps  to  provide  and  maintain  an  adequate 
and  amenable  physical  environment  which  will  influence  the  trend  of  its 
social  and  economic  development. 

B.  THE  DESIGNATED  AREA 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  proposed  Model  Neighborhood  emerged  as  an  area 
of  social  and  physical  blight  through  a  combination  of  circumstances 
dating  back  to  the  City's  early  days.    Railroad  lines  originally  isolated 
this  southeastern  segment  of  the  City  as  a  "wrong  side  of  the  tracks" 
locality.    Terrain  features,  traffic  patterns,  use  for  World  War  II 
emergency  housing  for  workers  from  nearby  shipyards,  conflicting  land 
uses,  heavy  in-migration  of  minority  persons  with  low  incomes,  low  rents, 
and  indifference  of  residents  stemming  from  seeming  indifference  of  a 
local  government  lacking  adequate  resources  for  remedies ,  were  some  of 
the  contributing  causes  to  the  area  being  a  veritable  dumping  ground 
for  those  unable  to  find  a  resting  spot  elsewhere.    In  the  early  1960's, 
a  combination  of  the  emergence  of  an  enlightened  and  determined  resident 
leadership  and  City  action  recommendina  redevelopment  for  the  area 
started  a  chain  of  reaction  which  has  resulted  in  a  promising  program 
of  action.    It  will  see  the  start  of  a  new  community,  highlighted  by 
some  2,300  housing  units  in  place  of  the  decaying  barracks  buildings 
now  serving  as  "home"  for  families. 

C.  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

The  Model  Neighborhood  reflects  not  only  the  major  poverty-area  problems 
of  San  Francisco,  but  also  of  all  the  troubled  major  cities  everywhere 
in  the  Nation.    The  basic  causes  for  the  civil  disorders  now  plaguing 
the  Nation  are  strongly  present  in  the  area.    They  include:  (1)  Poor 
housing  conditions;  (2)  high  unemployment;  (3)  a  sub-standard  educational 
level  in  its  schools,  inadequate  school  facilities  and  staffing,  and  a 
substantial  school -dropout  group;    (4)  insufficient,  and  inefficient, 
health  services;  (5)  lack  of  police-community  understanding;  (6)  an 
abnormal  welfare  and  social  service  cost  load;  (7)  inadequate  recreation 
areas  and  programs.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  normally 
turbulent  field  of  citizen  participation,  the  Model  Neighborhood  currently 
has  in  action  an  excellent  working  relationship  between  community  and 
local  government  which  shows  promise  of  furnishing  guidelines  to  cities 
throughout  the  country. 
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D.  DIRECTIONS  OF  THE  PLANNING  EFFORT 

a)  Investigation  of  problems,  and  formulation  of  recommended  solutions, 
will  focus  initially  on  needs  and  aspirations  as  expressed  by  the 
residents  themselves,    (techniques  such  as  Community  self-analysis, 
client  needs  analysis,  in-depth  exploration  into  attitudes  and 
behavior) 

b)  The  approach  to  the  research  and  planning  is  one  which  recognizes  the 
complex  inter-relationships  between  neighborhood  problems,  and  the 
relationship  to  factors  quite  outside  the  study  neighborhood  itself. 
Meaningful  solutions,  therefore,  will  result  only  from  programs  which 
are  similarly  integrated  into  a  comprehensive  systems  attack- 

c)  The  directorship  of  the  program  will  coordinate  and  integrate  the 
work  of  staff  and  consultants  who  are  analysts  and  planners  in  fields 
such  as  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  education,  health,  law, 
housing  and  environmental  design.    Local  residents  will  also  be 
trained  and  used  in  the  work. 

d)  It  "is  anticipated  that  analysis,  planning  and  programming  will 
continue  beyond  the  one-year  Initial  Plannin    Period.  Nonetheless, 
a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  begin  actuo .  implementation  programs 
on  urgent  matters  as  soon  as  feasible. 

E.  ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY 

The  City  Demonstration  Agency  (CDA)  would  be  a  new  non-profit  administra- 
tive unit  established  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Its 
bylaws,  as  approved  by  the  City's  governing  body,  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
would  give  the  CDA  authority  to  deal  with  the  community,  local  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  Federal  agencies  administering  the  various  parts  of 
relevant  programs.    It  would  have  a  15  -  20  member  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  a  majority  of  them  taken  from  a  list  of  candidates 
submitted  by  a  committee  representing  the  broadest  base  possible  in  the 
Model  Neighborhood  area.    It  would  also  have  a  Model  City  Unit  (MCU)  with 
an  Executive  Director  and  staff  which  would  manage  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Program.    The  Executive  Director  would  be  appointed,  and  could  be  removed, 
by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval  of  2/3  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  30  -  40  member  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  selected  by  the  Board 
Directors  from  the  Model  Neighborhood  Community,  functioning  through  a 
series  of  sub-committees  in  selected  fields,  would  be  the  principal  channel 
and  source  of  community  information,  recommendations,  definitions  of 
problems,  and  establishment  of  acceptable  policies  and  goals. 

Existing  neighborhood  organizations  will  be  called  upon  to  play  significant 
roles  in  recommending  membership  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  CDA  and  its 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  and  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Agency  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  all  area  residents. 


